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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Life and Letters of Theodore Watts-Dunton, By 
Thomas Hake ajtd Arthur Compton Eickett. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1916. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton 's long life (1832-1914) covered the 
reign of Queen Victoria with years to spare on both sides. It coin- 
cided with a great literary epoch and almost reached that dreadful 
gap in the progress of eiyilization, the European war. The year 
of Watts-Dunton 's birth marked the beginning of a new impulse 
given to English poetry: near the time of his death the poet-critic 
iwas just beginning to feel himself a bit out of sympathy with the 
newer tendencies. In 1832, Tennyson was beginning to do hia really 
significant work ; in 1914, when ^atts-Dvtnton died, Swinburne had 
been in his grave five years. 

Pew men have been so gifted at once with poetic sensibility and 
;with the genius for friendship. To Tennyson and to Browning he 
was much more than an acquaintance ; to Rossetti first and then to 
Swinburne, he was the friend of friends. His tender solicitude sup- 
ported Eossetti through the last dark years of the poet-painter's 
life, and in Swinburne his influence wrought something like a moral 
revolution. So feeble was Swinburne 's condition, we are told, when, 
in the autumn of 1879 he went to live with Watts-Dunton at Putney 
Hill, that he needed the support of his friend's arm when stepping 
from the carriage. The new arrangement, however, removed him 
completely from Bohemian surroundings and put an end to the ir- 
regularities of his life. His health rapidly improved, and his inher- 
ent nobility of character made itself felt. We have a striking word 
picture of Swinburne, ** speechless with rage, the new-bom fire of 
ascetic disapprobation in his blue eyes," confronting one of his old 
Bohemian cronies who had forced his way while drunk into the poet's 
retreat at The Pines. 

Watts-Dunton 's power as a critic was like his genius as a friend. 
Sympathetic, sensitively discriminating, rather than profound, allu- 
sive rather than analytical in method, he was admirably fitted to 
interpret the spirit of the poets he knew to the world and to them- 
selves. The devotion of a critic to his theme may be, indeed, very 
much like tiie devotion of friendship, implying a similar self-for- 
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getfulness. Without this self-forgetfulness it is well-nigh impos- 
sible for one to reveal the spirit of the thing criticized without mak- 
ing oneself the protagonist of a cult. This Watts-Dunton never did ; 
his criticism was truly liberal, and it is probable that to him in no 
small degree both Eossetti and Swinburne owe their general recog- 
nition not as men of strange genius merely but as great souls. 
It is no wonder that both poets listened to him as they listened to 
hardly any one else, and that his critical writings were regarded on 
both sides of the Atlantic as possessing a peculiar authority, as being 
not merely scholarly but as conforming in spirit to the high injunc- 
tion to prove all things and hold fast that which is good. 

Watts-Dunton the man is not easy to become acquainted with 
■even in the full pages of this excellent biography. From his boy- 
hood he was predestined to be a poet and the friend of poets. We 
are first introduced to him as " a small boy, slight in build, with 
luminous dark brown eyes and black hair, standing spellbound be- 
before his father's bookcase," his eyes fixed in anticipatory delight 
upon the title of a book that stands out among less inviting tomes — 
The Faery Queene. He soon fell in love with Spenser and with 
poetry, and so strong was the fascination that for years he could 
scarcely bring himself to read anything that was not in verse. Hia 
own best verses scarcely pale before the best of his famous poet 
friends. Thus he was from childhood poetic, and romantic, as the 
addiction to Spenser shows. And though he was adroit and success- 
ful in the management of practical affairs, especially on behalf of 
others — ^he was during the greater part of his life a lawyer — ^he had 
aU the sensitiveness of the romantic temperament. Considering his 
knowledge and his ability, his literary output was extremely small. 
His romantic novel Aylwin was withheld from publication for long 
years after its completion ; it was revised and re-revised, and at last 
half spoiled by correction. Despite every encouragement and such 
assurance of success as few novelists can have had, the author could 
not be persuaded to publish, though frequently brought to the very 
verge of the venture. The important biographies and books of remi- 
niscence that he had in him were never written at all. The truth 
appears to be that he shrank from publicity and from possible criti- 
cism, while he found the life of literary association and of literary 
expression which he led sufficiently satisfying without the reputation 
that greater efforts might confer. Romantic, sensitive, complex, his 
own personality is rather baffling, while he stands as an ideal inter- 
preter of the best in the personalities of those with whom he came 
in contact. 

One characteristic of Watts-Dunton, however, is almost sure to 
impress itself upon the mind of the reader: that is his persistent 
youthfiilness. There is no surer mark of his genius than the fact 
that the old-fogyism which comes to some men at twenty never 
overtook him at all. '^ffh&a. he 5vas seventy-three years of age he 
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married a girl in her teens, Clara Reich, and it may be said that 
no more wonderful love-story has been recorded in literary bi<^- 
raphy, or in fiction for that matter, than that which Mrs. Watts- 
Dunton has told with uncommon frankness and dignity in one sec- 
tion of the Life and Letters. 

And so it is a leading quality of these reminiscences that they 
emphasize the continuity of the Victorian period, now fondly looked 
back upon as really ancient, with our own. Watts-Dunton was a 
man of the old time and also of the new. The same lively enthusi- 
asm, the same persistent love of letters runs through the whole rec- 
ord. The reminiscences, too, have not passed over into the condition 
of anecdote ; they have not acquired the legendary flavor ; they have 
in no case been touched up iuto impressions; and they are all as 
fresh as yesterday. 

What we read of Rossetti is not in general that which empha- 
sizes his mystery or his picturesqueness, but, as like as not, some 
quite childlike thing such as his delight in going with Watts-Dunton 
or some other guest at Kelm-Scott to visit what he called the 
" haunted garrets," there to listen to certain weird noises — ^the snor- 
ing of young owls, which suggested to Rossetti the sound of ghostly 
moans. Offhand and familiar and characteristic, too, is Rossetti 's 
description of William Morris to Watts-Dunton just before intro- 
ducing the two: " You know the portrait of Francis I.? Well, take 
that portrait as the basis of what you would call your ' mental 
image ' of the manager's face, soften down the nose a bit, and give 
him the rose-bloom color of an English farmer, and there you have 
Top." Such incidents and sayings, gathered from various sources, 
for the letters themselves are for the most part none too full or 
communicative, give color and satisfying reality to the narrative. 
The story about Browning that one remembers most vividly is that 
in which it is related how far the poet was from cherishing enmity 
toward Watts-Dunton after the latter had written a rather sharp 
review of Ferishta's Fancies, and how far Watts-Dunton was from 
expecting pique on the part of his friend. What we read in these 
pages concerning Whistler approaches more nearly to reasonable 
portraiture than much that has been written about him, and the 
same is true of the references to Oscar Wilde, who is brought into 
conjunction with both Whistler and Swinburne in meetings that re- 
veal contrasts and antipathies. On the whole, it may be said that 
the narrative not only pictures famous men as they were, but tacitly 
forbids one in every line to imagine them as they were not. 

It is rather difficult to select salient traits from a work so vari- 
ously real and so variously charming as the Life and Letters. It is 
only after reading through both volumes that one gets the full effect 
of this life-story and realizes how genuine and profitable has been 
the acquaintance it gives with greatly gifted men. The book is per- 
haps the last installment we shall have of genuine first-hand remi- 
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niscenee that goes back to the time of George Borrow and to the 
early days of Kossetti, and its coming now ia the midst of a war 
which will leave a changed world behind it and will thrust the Vic- 
torian period farther back into the past, enhances its value. 



The Divine Aspect op History. By John Eickards Mozley. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 1916. 

Doubtless the earnest inquirer after religious truth may be 
trusted to seek out and read those books that are fit for him, with- 
out estimating too nicely the time and labor required; and so one 
cannot conscientiously wish that Mr. Mozley had condensed his two 
large volumes into one small one ; that he had given his thoughts a 
more concise and brilliant expression, thus bidding for popular in- 
terest. It is better, on the whole, that the work should go to the 
reader in a form that shows the thoroughness with which every topic 
;was originally thought out, that it should bear on every page the 
signs of painstaking elaboration and of scrupulous judgment. And 
yet — for the book is not primarily, after all, a book for scholars — the 
quality that the reviewer feels justified in emphasizing most is not 
the importance of the treatise as a contribution to religious thought, 
but rather the personal value it may hold for at least a few among 
the many readers who will sooner or later turn its pages. A book 
like this may afford safe harbor to a storm-beaten soul; it is well 
then that the harbor should be capacious and well provided with 
breakwaters, so that its security may prove not merely temporary 
for those who seek it in distress. 

The value of the work lies in its sincerity and in its possible adap- 
jtation to personal needs ; its appeal, one may surmise, will be lim- 
ited. It is not a book for philosophers, since it does not go deep 
enough into fundamentals to count as philosophy. It is hardly a 
book for the majority of cultivated readers; for of these some no 
doubt have reached, with less labor if with a slighter degree of cer- 
titude, conclusions similar to those of Mr. Mozley, while others, 
*' fully persuaded in their own minds," cannot but regard a book 
meant to be strengthening and consolatory as needlessly disturbing 
to faith. But a sincere book is in the long run justified by its results. 

Mr. Mozley was " brought up in the religious atmosphere of the 
High Church party of the Church of England." One of his uncles 
was John Henry Newman ; the bishop who confirmed him was Sam- 
uel Wilberforce. His religious inquiries began, he tells us, when he 
was not far from his sixteenth birthday, and were " very various." 
From the scanty biographical facts the author vouchsafes, it is not 
hard to see that he would naturally approach the question of belief 
from the theological side and work cautiously in the direction of 
skepticism. The question of the Biblical miracles bulked large in 



